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EDITORIAL 


How One City Manager Gets Along 


HEN I received your letter asking 

me to write an_ editorial on 

“City Government and Community 
Morale” I thought it would be a simple mat- 
ter. So I started in and have written at 
least four separate articles. After reading 
them over they all sound so 
formal and so stilted that I 
doubt whether any one of them 
carries enough dynamite to 
arouse the mind of any mu- 
nicipal executive beyond the 
bland statement after reading 
of “so what.” 

I say this because I find that 
on comparing my career with 
that of men whom I have heard 
discuss theirs, I have been do- 
ing everything wrong, although 
I have been fairly successful in 
my relations with the general 
public. I have never supported 
my very own private secretary. I simply use 
one of the girls from the clerk’s office to 
handle my work. My office door is always 
wide open and I catch people as they come 
in, greet them, take care of their grievances, 
and “‘shush” them out, in the meantime per- 
haps holding someone in the office all the 
while. I keep no definite office hours, being 
in and out all day. I hold no conferences 
with heads of departments; I simply drop 
around at all hours and take up valuable 
time discussing anything I feel like whenever 
the mood comes on me. I appear any place, 
anywhere, any time I feel like appearing, 
and I take part in everything that I can get 
a good laugh out of. 

I think I’m still an actor and have a no- 
tion that my singing voice is still good and 
as a result, I inflict it on the public con- 
stantly. I direct plays annually as a part of 
my recreation. I seldom speak seriously in 
public and am without a doubt the peer of 





all toastmasters in this section, which is 
nothing to brag about. I swear lightly on 
occasion and vigorously sometimes. I drink 
anything and everything but not to excess. 
I smoke cigarettes to the tune of two pack- 
ages a day. I play no physical games but 
talk every kind of sport from 
horse racing to cock fights. I 
love to argue about anything 
and am classified all the way 
down the line—here as a Com- 
munist, there as a Hoover Re- 
publican, and in between as a 
parlor Socialist, or a “two- 
headed”’ Democrat. I’m not a 
go-getter for exhaustive reports 
and long analysis of govern- 
mental activities. I like a good 
story, but am exceedingly sel- 
fish inasmuch as I want to 
do all the telling. I read every- 
thing and stay up all of the 
night doing it and as a result am late for 
work in the morning. 

In other words, I’ve never let my job in- 
terfere with my doing anything that my 
impulses urged me to do. I’ve been exceed- 
ingly natural, common, and human. With it 
all I take great pains in knowing my job 
and what it’s all about and I’ve always had 
the answers ready when asked. 

Following this ““cockeyed” method of do- 
ing business I've made a lot of friends, met 
a lot of people, and have created a feeling of 
pride in “our community,” because in be- 
tween I’ve tried to build things that they 
could use. If you still want me to write the 
editorial, let me know. 


Harrecz Traxler 


City MANAGER, 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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Editorial Comment 


Must Cities Decay? 


HAT the concept of planning is broad- 

ening to include all the social sciences 
was evident at the three-day  confer- 
ence of city, regional, state, and national 
planners recently held in Cincinnati. There 
were the sociologist and the engineer; the 
economist and the realtor; the geographer 
and the landscaper; the political scientist 
and the public official. Local planning, state 
planning, district planning, national plan- 
ning, co-ordinated planning, integrated plan- 
ning, comprehensive planning, a plan of 
plans—all were discussed in their turn but 
not always with clear objectives of where 
we are going or even where we want to go, 
except on to a fuller and richer life (what- 
ever that might be). 

The subjects of shifting population, vol- 
untary and involuntary, and decentraliza- 
tion of industry were adequately dismantled 
but the reassembling theories usually re- 
sulted in too many pieces left over. The 
vacant lot, a rather innocent and unsuspect- 
ing phenomenon in and of itself, came in for 
a lot of abuse. In fact some of the diagnos- 
ticians were wont to put many of this 
world’s ills right on its doorstep. At this 
point however the realtor came to its de- 
fense; the melee usually ended with mud 
on the land exploiting realtor and also some 
dirt on the white shirts of the greedy con- 
tractor and the crooked politician. 

One heard with hope such words of wis- 
dom as “a demolition of slum areas will not 
solve the slum problem” and such encour- 
aging admissions as “in the past too many 
of our plans have been beautiful but dumb.” 
All in all it was a clinic well worth attend- 
ing but one came up in the last round on the 
third day a bit groggy and blear-eyed. How- 
ever, one had a very distinct feeling that 
perhaps it was a mistake to have let man 
build the cities at all, but that since now 
we actually had them on our hands, the 
process of unmaking and remaking had to 
be done—that the only way to start was to 
begin. Further, it was clear that the task 
was of such magnitude as to challenge all 
the ingenuity and skill this generation can 
produce. 


Salaries of Public Executives 

HAT is an executive worth? Public 

executives are wont to ponder this 
question in the midst of current dis- 
closures that executives in private industry 
are being paid huge annual sums ranging 
from a mere $100,000 to over $1,000,000, 
not only during war inflation but in the 
slough of the depression — and especially 
when they face the almost universal practice 
of city councils in meeting the budget crisis 
by severe slashing of top salaries. Compen- 
sation for public executives has never been 
anywhere near that paid to private corpora- 
tion executives for comparable service or 
ability. 

As a practical matter, municipal adminis- 
trators know they must seek other incentives 
and must forego many of the financial in- 
centives which motivate administrators in 
private industry under our economic system. 
Nevertheless, the sacrificial element in pub- 
lic service cannot be pushed too far and the 
public should recognize the need for a mini- 
mum limit of compensation which will 
enable their executives at least to maintain 
the reasonable standard of living which per- 
tains to professional men in their communi- 
ties. Unfortunately, recent experience with 
salary cuts has compelled more than one 
public administrator to give up his profes- 
sion as a means of attaining this standard of 
living and to look to private employment 
for more adequate recognition of his talents. 

Administration of the public business is 
not unskilled labor. It requires special qual- 
ifications to control the services of a city of 
10,000 population with its annual business 
of a quarter of a million dollars. In even 
greater degree, this applies to our larger 
cities which may spend from one to many 
millions each year. This executive leadership 
has a certain inherent worth, whether the 
employer be a public or private corporation. 
Shall our cities, especially at a time when 
their problems are “tougher” and their need 
for trained administrators is greater than 
ever, be so “penny-wise” and ‘‘dollar-fool- 
ish” as to lose the hard-won advantages 
already derived from the partial profession- 
alization of the public service? 
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What Planning Can Do For 
America’s Future 


By WALTER H. BLUCHER! 
Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 
Current thought in the fields of city, regional, state, and 


national planning as discussed at the recent Cincinnati con- 
ference on planning is reviewed by Mr. Blucher in this article* 


HE outstanding feature of the recent 
joint conference of four national or- 
ganizations of planners and citizens 
interested in planning in America was the 
broad approach to the theme stated in the 
program: “What City, Regional, State, and 
National Planning Can Do For The Future 
of America.” There has heretofore been too 
great an emphasis on the part played by 
design in the development of our cities, re- 
gions, and states and this has been chiefly 
restricted to the so-called “comprehensive,” 
“official,” or ‘‘master” plan, the chief com- 
ponents of which were thoroughfares, parks 
and boulevards, the civic center, recreation 
areas, the river front, subdivisions, and zon- 
ing. The social and economic aspects, the 
broad and inclusive criteria which have only 
within recent years been considered as lying 
within the province of the planner, were ably 
presented by well-known administrators, 
scholars, and planning technicians who have 
broadened the field of their researches to 
include the material now acknowledged to 
be essential to their work of planning cities, 
counties, regions, states and the relations 
of these to the country as a whole. 
The conference was opened by L. Segoe 
of Cincinnati, a planner who for many years 
has been interested in industrial and popula- 


1Eprror’s Note: Mr. Blucher was formerly 
president, Michigan Planning Conference; plan- 
ning consultant, National Resources Board; mem- 
ber City Housing Commission and secretary, City 
Planning Commission, Detroit; and consultant, 
housing division of PWA. 

* The Planning Conference, held at Cincinnati 
May 20 to 22, was sponsored by the American 
City Planning Institute, American Civic Associa- 
tion, American Society of Planning Officials, and 
the National Conference on City Planning. 


tion trends. (See his paper in this issue.) 
As stated by him: 

Population and its distribution, in their quan- 
titative and qualitative aspects, and the relation- 
ship between population, on the one hand, and 
natural resources and the physical environmental 
pattern, on the other hand, are ultimate factors 
determining national and community life . . . 
Therefore population trends, and, in our highly 
developed industrial society, the related trends 
in the growth and distribution of manufacturing 
industries, are factors of controlling importance 
in planning for the future of our cities and 
nation. 


William Haber, director, Emergency Re- 
lief Administration of Michigan, and pro- 
fessor of economics at Michigan State Col- 
lege, discussed the social and economic fac- 
tors which came under the subject of the 
first morning’s discussion, “Must American 
Cities Decay?” Mr. Haber, who has been 
of great assistance to state and local plan- 
ning agencies in Michigan, in an extremely 
interesting paper declared that no planning 
program could be successful without a com- 
plete study of industrial employment and 
trends, urban and rural income, unemploy- 
ment, and other social and economic fac- 
tors. 

In discussing the many abuses and in- 
equalities connected with urban land use 
in this country, Philip H. Cornick, of New 
York City, advocated a serious study and 
consideration of the single-tax of Henry 
George, of which he is one of the leading 
exponents. Mr. Cornick argued that our 
methods of taxing land, our unregulated use 
of urban land in the congested areas, and 
the apparently incurable habit Americans 
have of speculating in land, can be dealt 
with only under such a system as was out- 
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lined in the now historic Progress and Pov- 
erty of Mr. George. 

“The Planning Process as a Remedy” was 
treated by A. R. Mann, Provost of Cornell 
University; Russell V. Black; and C. A. 
Dykstra, city manager of Cincinnati, who 
gave the views of an administrator with con- 
siderable experience in working out the plans 
formulated by the City Plan Commission of 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Black’s paper, “The Making of the 
Plan,” outlined the role of the planner and 
his staff, working in conjunction with the 
plan commission. “A plan,” said Mr. Black, 
“should be the product of evolution. There 
should be within the idea of the plan the 
vital germs of form and direction, capacity 
to alter to meet changing circumstances. 
Planning is not simply engineering, or archi- 
tecture, or law, or sociology, it is a blending 
of all these. . . . With a strong, interested 
enthusiastic planning board and a competent 
staff to do the technical planning the plan- 
ning process presents no special difficulties.” 
There remains, in the words of this plan- 
ner, “only one troublesome problem: shap- 
ing the plan toward an economically sound 
and socially desirable end.” 

Mr. Black’s paper ends with a note of 
warning: “Plans can be at once beautiful 
and dumb .. . soulless perfection!” 

A subject of major importance “The Re- 
habilitation of the Blighted Area,’ was at- 
tacked from the divergent but closely re- 
lated angles of planner, lawyer, sociologist, 
realtor, administrator. All of these ap- 
proaches are required in dealing with this 
fundamental problem which besets in par- 
ticular every large American city and to a 
lesser degree most other cities. 

The writer, acting as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, attempted to show what part the 
planner and the lawyer take in rehabilitat- 
ing blighted areas. Certain elementary prin- 
ciples were laid down such as “There can 
be no suitable housing program in any com- 
munity without first having a ‘land pattern’ 
or a ‘concept of’ the community. This may 
be called the ‘plan’ for the community.”— 
“All large scale housing should be con- 
structed as part of a neighborhood or com- 
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munity plan and all public housing in 
blighted areas should contribute to the re- 
building of the community.”—‘‘Every slum 
area is not necessarily an area to be rebuilt 
with new types of housing.” —“Cheap land 
alone will not serve as the only basis for a 
housing program.”—‘Suitable housing will 
not ordinarily be obtained if a site is selected 
without relation to the ‘land pattern’ with 
later attempts to justify that selection on a 
so-called ‘planning basis’.” 

Edwin S. Burdell, professor of sociology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, un- 
der whose direction was prepared, by Tech 
students of city planning, an admirable col- 
lection of graphs, drawings, and mounted 
photographs displayed at the Conference 
relating chiefly to social and economic fac- 
tors of planning, contributed a paper deal- 
ing with these factors. Professor Burdell 
believes that a well-rounded and competently 
trained practitioner in the profession must 
be familiar with the methods and the factual 
material of sociology and economics to deal 
adequately with the rapidly broadening na- 
ture of the planning process. Design, accord- 
ing to Professor Burdell, is very important, 
but not exclusively so. It is rather one of 
many perhaps equally important implements, 
or better, instrumentalities, of planning. 

The realtors were represented by Herbert 
U. Nelson, of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, who outlined a pro- 
posed act which aims to set up special im- 
provement areas. He explained further that 
it was proposed as a first step in this unique 
program to rezone the particular improve- 
ment district, which district is created at the 
request of a particular neighborhood. It is 
also proposed that the neighborhood or com- 
munity organization be given the power of 
eminent domain, the power to assess for 
improvements and for other community 
services. 

Ernest Bohn, city councilman of Cleve- 
land, described the planning process as he 
had observed it as an administrator. The 
success of planning is in large degree depend- 
ent upon an understanding of its objectives 
by the official bodies of city, state, and 
county. It is important, Mr. Bohn said, 
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that planning objectives be clarified and 
made thoroughly familiar to the executive 
bodies in the various governmental units. 
If they are not, great difficulties can be 
thrown in the way of the advocates and 
technicians of planning. 

A breakfast session on the 
second day of the conference 
was devoted to a round-table 
discussion on zoning adminis- 
tration under the chairmanship 
of the veteran counsel, Edward 
M. Bassett of New York City. 
This discussion was of a techni- 
cal and legal nature and dealt 
with new rulings, new  tech- 
niques, and varying zoning 
practice in the United States. 

The “Zoning breakfast’”’ was 
followed by a session during 
which “State Planning and Ur- 
ban Communities’ was pre- 
sented by Charles E. Merriam 
of Chicago, Morton L. Wallerstein, chair- 
man of the Virginia State Planning Board, 
and Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, executive officer 
of the National Resources Board. The 
growth of state planning in the past two 
years, its phenomenal spread over the 
country to a point where 44 states have 
set up state planning boards, a large num- 
ber of them on a permanent basis, was de- 
scribed by the speakers. Mr. Wallerstein 
analyzed the relations between the munici- 
palities and the state agency for planning 
and advocated co-operative efforts in which 
the state leagues of municipalities could be 
of great assistance. 

The evening session on Tuesday was pre- 
sided over by John Nolen, one of the vet- 
erans of the planning movement. Robert H. 
Randall was introduced for a discussion of 
“Federal Assistance for Local Planning Pro- 
jects.’ He described several of the features 
of the Work Relief Act as it applied to plan- 
ning and outlined the procedure for obtain- 
ing federal funds for this work. “Applica- 
tions should go directly to the Works Pro- 
gress Division,’ said Mr. Randall. “Blanks 
for local projects will be procurable from 
State planning boards. These boards are to 
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create reservoirs of projects. In each case 
competent local supervision of projects will 
be required,” Mr. Randall stated. 

Mr. Nolen, discovering that Yngve Lars- 
son, chief town counsellor of the Swedish 
Capitol city of Stockholm, was in the audi- 
ence, requested that he say a 
few words. Mr. Larsson con- 
fined his remarks to interesting 
highlights of his city’s housing 
program. “Municipal ownership 
is a definite policy of the city 
government, and of the national 
government for that matter. 
We have succeeded in provid- 
ing good housing at low cost by 
means of subsidies, cutting 
costs by large-scale building en- 
terprise, municipal purchase of 
land tracts, and municipal oper- 
ation of the buildings. A large 
factor in our success has been 
the fact that Stockholm has 
owned the land surrounding the city for the 
last thirty years. This has prevented specu- 
lation and attendant high land cost.”’ 

The president of the American City Plan- 
ning Institute, Jacob L. Crane, Jr. of Chi- 
cago, delivered a paper entitled “Building 
Houses and Building Cities.” He stated 
“that we can readjust our collective affairs, 
readjust the distribution of purchasing 
power, re-establish our tremendous potential 
production capacity. . . . I submit that the 
rebuilding of our cities is beginning on every 
side . . . that we are undertaking to rebuild 
our cities. A bigger project would be diffi- 
cult to imagine.”’ 

The chairman, Mr. Nolen, in expressing 
regret over the inability of Louis Brownlow 
to be in attendance and to deliver his sched- 
uled address, spoke of Mr. Brownlow as “a 
great exponent of the engineering of human 
consent,’ and praised the combination of 
“clear thought and warm feeling” which dis- 
tinguish his personality. John F. Willmott, 
of the Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, took Mr. Brownlow’s place on the pro- 
gram with his paper, “An Urban Bureau 
in the Federal Government,” which dealt 
with the changing relationships, not only 
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between the various planning groups but 
also in all phases of governmental activity, 
and at all levels of government. Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House in Chicago, 
where seventeen national organizations of 
public officials, all located in the same build- 
ing, and among which exists the closest co- 
operation, is an illustration of the tendency 
to co-ordinate and integrate the functions of 
government. The speaker proposed a cen- 
tral bureau, possibly under federal auspices, 
or even an enlargement of an existing fed- 
eral agency, “for bringing together in one 
place complete, accurate, and up-to-date 
information concerning state and local taxes, 
tax delinquincy, receipts, current expendi- 
tures, capital outlays, budgets and balance 
sheets, together with data regarding state 
and local organizations, personnel facilities 
and activities.” 

The last day of the conference began with 
a breakfast session presided over by Henry 
V. Hubbard, chairman of the School of City 
Planning, Harvard University. Mr. Hubbard 
contributed a liberal and workable educa- 
tional program based on his broad experi- 
ence in the field of planning education. 
There were many contributions on the part 
of those who were in attendance. 

Alfred Bettman, chairman of the Cin- 
cinnati Planning Commission, conducted a 
regular session of the Commission which 
took place at the city hall in the presence of 
convened planners. This meeting illustrated 
the methods of procedure of one of the out- 
standing planning commissions. Its purpose 
was to afford members of other planning 
bodies an opportunity to compare their own 
meetings and perhaps find suggestions of use 
to them. 

The afternoon session on Wednesday was 
given over to “Planning Administration and 
Public Support.” William E. O’Brien, chair- 
man of the Wisconsin State Planning Com- 
mission, Charles B. Whitnall, president of 
the Milwaukee City Planning Commission, 
and H. B. Steeg, city engineer of Indian- 
apolis, treated the subject “The Place of 
Planning in Public Administration.” Mr. 
O’Brien described the very comprehensive 
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program of Wisconsin which has been sum- 
marized in the excellent state planning re- 
port of that progressive state. Advantages 
of a comprehensive state plan were pre- 
sented, and the county planning in which 
Wisconsin is pioneering was described by 
Mr. O’Brien. 

The closing dinner was presided over by 
Frederic A. Delano, of the National Re- 
sources Board, who introduced the three dis- 
tinguished speakers of the evening: Paul V. 
McNutt, Governor of Indiana, Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, and Charles 
E. Merriam, member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Resources Board. 

Secretary Ickes took as the major theme 
of his address, ‘‘The Federal Program for 
Housing in the United States.’”’ The evolu- 
tion of public works housing was described 
and the results of extensive researches were 
given. Some of the conclusions drawn are 
of great interest, paralleling as they do the 
European experience which has _ preceded 
our own by a relatively long period. “The 
government should provide a subsidy to 
make decent housing available to the low- 
est income groups. We have been subsidiz- 
ing slums. Why not subsidize good hous- 
ing!” said Mr. Ickes. 

Dr. Merriam, who because of his broad 
understanding of the conception and the 
ideals of planning, complemented by his ex- 
ceptional knowledge of the practical as well 
as the theoretical aspects of government, has 
been of inestimable value to the cause of 
planning, was the concluding speaker. Out 
of his background of experience and natural 
breadth of view he gave a stimulating and 
challenging statement of what we may be- 
come as a people and as a country, under a 
broadly conceived and intelligently directed 
planning program. “If we can think more in 
the terms of the present and future,” said 
Dr. Merriam ‘“‘and less in terms of the past; 
if we can show inventive ability in social 
and industrial arrangements equal to that 
developed in the technological advancement, 
we can realize the promise of American life 
more fully than even the prophets have ever 
dared to dream.” 
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Urban Population and Industrial Trends’ 


By L. SEGOE! 
Planning Consultant, Tennessee Valley Authority and State Planning Board of Ohio 


The probable effects on cities of changes in population growth, 
distribution, age composition, and relation of industry to pop- 
ulation are appraised by Mr. Segoe in regard to influences 
on the planning for the physical and social future of cities. 


N A SERIES of discussions of “The 
Future of American Cities,” if this be 
lifted out of the realm of pure specula- 

tion, the factors which will likely exert major 
influence on the future of our cities must 
first be recognized and any probable changes 
in these factors appraised. This accom- 
plished one might cautiously proceed to eval- 
uate the probable effects of anticipated 
changes in such basic factors on the future 
of our cities and, from them, to the formula- 
tion of policies and processes best suited to 
prepare them for the effects of such changes. 

Population and its distribution, in their 

quantitative and qualitative aspects, and the 
relationship between population, on the one 
hand, and natural resources and the physical 
environmental pattern, on the other hand, 
are ultimate factors determining national 
and community life. City, regional, state, 
and national planning have the common basic 
objective of furthering and achieving better 
balance and adjustment between these deter- 
mining factors, the population and the en- 
vironment pattern, as a means to greater 
and more enduring social welfare. 

Therefore, population trends, and, in our 

highly developed industrial society, the re- 
lated trends in the growth and distribution 





* Address delivered at the National Conference 
on Planning at Cincinnati, May 20, 1935. 


1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Segoe for two years was 
chief engineer and secretary, City Planning Com- 
mission, Cincinnati, and is at present planning 
consultant to the National Resources Board as- 
signed to the state planning board of Ohio and 
also to the Tennessee Valley Authority, Hamilton 
County, Ohio, and Covington, Kentucky. He has 
prepared numerous city and regional plans, zoning 
ordinances, traffic surveys, and other studies, and 
is lecturer on city and regional planning at the 
University of Cincinnati and Harvard University. 


of manufacturing industries, are factors of 
controlling importance in planning for the 
future of our cities and nation. 

This paper is limited to the discussion of 
these factors and to the first two of the three 
suggested phases of the inquiry, namely, the 
tracing of the trends in these factors and 
the sketching of some of the probable effects 
of such trends on our cities, leaving the 
other speakers to discuss the ways in which 
planning can contribute to the solution of 
the present day problems and to the shaping 
of a better future for our communities. 


I. PopuLATION TRENDS 


Population Growth and Distribution, The 
most competent authorities on population 
problems generally agree that there is to be 
a very pronounced slowing up in the growth 
of the population of the United States; that 
the maximum is likely to be reached within 
the next 30 to 40 years; and that this 
maximum will probably fall between 140 and 
145 millions. Such growth would represent 
at the most an increase of 17 per cent in the 
next 30 years, in contrast with 61.5 per cent 
between 1900 and 1930. 

The urban population showed phenomenal 
increase during the last few decades. From 
a little over 30 millions in 1900 it increased 
by 1930 to over 68 millions. The increase 
during the last census decade in the urban 
population amounted to 14,600,000 in con- 
trast with an increase of only 2,400,000 in 
the rural population. It has been estimated 
that the urban population may reach 75 mil- 
lions by about 1960 and may decline there- 
after to about 67 millions by 1980, less by 
about a million than in 1930. The significant 
implications of these prognostications are 
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that in contrast with an increase of 108.5 
per cent in urban population during the 
past 30 years, only an 8.4 per cent increase 
is expected in the next 30 years; and that 
a greater decline is indicated for the 20 years 
following 1960 than the expected increase 
during the preceding 30 years. 
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W. F. Ogburn in American Journal of Sociology, 
May, 1935 


The generally unfamiliar sound of declin- 
ing urban population may be made more 
credible, although perhaps no less surprising 
or unpleasant, to some people, by noting 
that during the last census decade one-eighth 
of all cities between 10,000 and 250,000 and 
one-fifth of those smaller than 10,000 (a 
total of 532 cities) have actually lost popula- 
tion; that in many of our cities the birth 
rate is inadequate to maintain the present 
population; that the flow of population from 
farm to city, whether temporarily or not, 
has been reversed probably already in 1930, 
so that in contrast with an average annual 
gain for the cities from the farm-city inter- 
change of nearly two million between 1920 
and 1930, in 1931 the cities lost about 200.- 
000 and in 1932 about 500,000 population 
to the farms. 

As to the relative growth of communities 
of various sizes and types, this reflects rather 
closely the general dynamics of urban growth 
in recent decades; from rural to urban areas 
and, within urban regions, from central 
cities to suburban areas and satellite com- 
munities. Taken as a group, the population 
of the latter type of cities increased between 
1920 and 1930 by 36.2 per cent, while that 
of the non-satellite cities only by 19.4 per 
cent. 

It is of interest to note that there appears 
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to exist a fairly close inverse relation be- 
tween the size of the satellite cities and their 
rates of growth—the smaller the city the 
higher the rate of increase. For non-satel- 
lite cities, on the other hand, size and growth 
tend to be in direct relation up to 25,000; 
after this size the relation is inverse. 

Considering size alone cities under 100,- 
000 have maintained since 1880, with the 
exception of the 1890 to 1900 decade, a con- 
sistently higher average rate of increase than 
the cities over 100,000. Except for the group 
of cities of one million population or over, 
which between 1890 and 1930 increased its 
proportion of the total urban population by 
4.5 per cent, (from 5.8 per cent to 12.3 per 
cent) the 25,000 to 100,000 group increased 
its proportion the most, during this period, 
by 3.7 per cent (from 6.8 per cent to 10.5 
per cent). Furthermore the gain of the one 
million and over group would have been 
much lower had it not been for Los Angeles 
and Detroit entering this group during this 
period. However, it is the group of cities 
between 25,000 and 50,000 that showed 
the largest consistent rate of increase since 
1910, indicating that communities of medium 
size contained in this group benefited rela- 
tively most in point of growth by the indus- 
trial expansion during and since the war. 
The second largest rate of consistent gain 
during the past two census decades was for 
cities of 15,000 and under which, even more 
so than the first group, contains a very large 
number of satellite communities, obviously 
another manifestation of the decentralization 
of population and manufactures in metro- 
politan regions. 

The cities under 100,000 are expected to 
continue to increase at a somewhat faster 
rate than the larger cities. The rate of in- 
crease of the former group has been esti- 
mated at 9.2 per cent in the next 30 years 
as against 5.3 per cent in the group over 
100,000 population. 

It is the remarkable growth of the satellite 
communities and suburban areas rather than 
that of the large cities themselves that is the 
most striking phenomenon in the growth of 
urban communities during the past census 
decade. Of the metropolitan districts of one 
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million population or over, the suburban 
areas within the Metropolitan District of 
Detroit increased in population twice as fast 
as in Detroit, similarly in the San Francisco- 
Oakland District; three times as fast in the 
Chicago and Pittsburgh District and in the 
New York-N. E. New Jersey District; six 
times as fast in the Philadelphia District; 
more than ten times as fast around St. 
Louis; and nearly eleven times as fast in the 
Cleveland District. All metropolitan districts 
of 300,000 population or more, with the 
exception of Louisville, showed a larger rate 
of increase in the suburban areas than in 
the central city. In all 85 metropolitan dis- 
tricts under one million population, as a 
class, the rate of increase in the suburban 
areas was almost exactly twice that of the 
central cities. 

Today the metropolitan district is drawing 
its population not only from the rural areas 
but also from other cities, as evidenced by 
the increasing number of cities losing popu- 
lation: 532 in 1930 compared with 393 dur- 
ing the preceding decade. Within the metro- 
politan district decentralization is proceeding 
at a phenomenal rate and, thus far at least, 
there are few evidences of the slackening or 
reversal of this trend. 

Briefly then: ‘In the nation at large it 
is the urban trend; in the urban population 
itself it is a metropolitan district trend; in 
the metropolian district it is the suburban 
trend. Perhaps then instead of characteriz- 
ing our national tendency as urban we should 
say suburban.”* 

Age Composition. Equally significant are 
the expected changes in the age composition 
of the population. The anticipated radical 
slowing up of the growth of the total popu- 
lation being due in the most part to the 
alarmingly rapid decline in the birth rate 
(13 per cent between 1900 and 1920, and 23 
per cent during the last census decade) and 
to immigration restrictions, the latter hav- 
ing a double effect on population growth be- 
cause of its influence on the birth rate, it 
is only natural that with fewer children born 
and with the continuous increase of life ex- 


2 W. Russel Tylor, in the Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, February, 1933. 


pectancy, the population should be rapidly 
growing older. It has been estimated, for 
example, that the number of persons under 
20 years of age may be 13 per cent less 50 
years hence than it was in 1930, and, on 
the other hand, that persons 45 years old or 
older will probably constitute nearly 38 per 
cent of the total population in 1980, as 
against 23 per cent in 1930. 

Granting that all population prognostica- 
tions are no more than careful calculations 
based on specific assumptions concerning 
trends in the birth rate, immigration and life 
expectancy and certain secondary factors, 
and subject to revision with any changes in 
such trends, nevertheless the best evidence 
available appears to support such and even 
more conservative population prognostica- 
tions as were used, largely for the sake of 
illustration, in this discussion. There is no 
reason to believe that the birth rate will 
suddenly cease to decline after it has been 
doing so since 1800, by almost one-third 
since 1900, and already in the last four years 
more than assumed for the next 50 years by 
the more optimistic prognosticators; nor is 
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From Recent Social Trends 

PoruLation Increase By Size oF City, 1920-1930 
there any reason to believe that the doors 
would again be thrown open to unrestricted 
immigration or even that the present im- 
migration regulations are likely to be sub- 
stantially liberalized. 

Therefore, whatever margin of error pop- 
ulation prognostications are subject to, it is 
certain that, in comparison with the un- 
precedented growth of the past 30 years, in 
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the next 30 years the nation as a whole and 
the cities also will appear to be standing 
still in point of growth. A stationary or even 
a declining population within the next 30 to 
50 years does not appear to be improbable, 
and the rapid change in the age composition 
of population towards the dominance of the 
older age groups is almost sure to occur. 
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From Recent Social Trends 
Percentace Distarsution By Size oF City oF Tota 
PoruLation, 1900-1930. 


Effect on Physical and Social Future. An 
appraisal of the probable effects on our cities 
of these changes in the trends of population 
growth, distribution and age composition, 
which should influence our policies with re- 
gard to the planning for their physical and 
social future, will now be attempted. 

(1) The basic reason for the great rise 
in real estate values in our cities during the 
last few decades has been the very rapid 
increase of their population. A substantially 
slower city growth, not to mention a sta- 
tionary or declining population, may be ex- 
pected to have pronounced effects on these 
values. Whatever the modifying influence 
of purchasing power on real estate values in 
different communities of approximately the 
same population, on the whole and especially 
for certain types of properties, real estate 
values unquestionably are a function of 
population. 

The effects of slower growth are likely to 
be less pronounced on residential properties, 
firstly, because the values of such properties 
are relatively stable, and, secondly, because 
the number of families will probably in- 
crease faster than population and may con- 
tinue to increase even in a stationary popula- 
tion due to the dwindling size of families 
(4.7 persons per family in 1900 and 4.1 per- 
sons in 1930). Industrial properties, the 
value of which tends to increase in direct 
proportion with the population, should for 
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this and other reasons be more seriously 
affected. Business properties, 


particularly | 


properties in the central business districts, | 
are the ones, however, that will probably | 


feel most severely the effects of the declin- 
ing rate of urban growth. 

In an increasing population, land values, 
especially of business and industrial prop- 
erties, are rising as a result of both popula- 
tion growth and increased purchasing power, 
In a stationary population, the rise of land 
values in general will be dependent on the 


increase of living standards and purchasing | 


power. 

As a result of these probable effects on 
real estate values the following changes may 
be anticipated: 

(a) A new attitude towards real estate as 
a long-time investment or an acquisition for 
immediate use, instead of an article of 
speculation. 

(b) A system of real estate taxation based 
on income rather than assessed valuation, 
and the increased dependence of the com- 
munity on sources of taxation other than 
real estate. 

(c) Slowing up or stoppage of vertical 
expansion in central business districts. 

(d) Improvement in the standard of new 
developments, as quality will become in- 
creasingly more important for attracting 
purchasing power. 
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(e) Possibilities of a permanent open belt 
around the city devoted to uses of extremely 
open type in public or private ownership. 
(f) An intelligent attack on the rehabili- 
tation of blighted areas may become possible 
with the liquidation of inflated values 
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increasingly severe competition. Rehabilita- 
tion based on functional fitness may sup- 
plant the prevailing confusion with respect 
to slum clearance and low-cost housing. 

(g) Higher standards of living (reason- 
able to anticipate in a slow-growing or sta- 
tionary population) should increase the de- 
mand for higher quality of land and neigh- 
borhood. Overcrowded, badly laid out, un- 
attractive sections will depreciate; spacious, 
well-planned developments with attractive 
outlook and natural beauty will be increas- 
ingly in demand and should appreciate in 
value. 

(2) Much of the land held for commercial 
and industrial expansion will not be needed 
for these purposes. Because of the concen- 
tration of population, as a result of the in- 
creasing number of older people and smaller 
families, to a lesser extent the same may be 
expected in residential areas. The problem 
now faced in the blighted districts will thus 
arise in other parts of the community— 
namely, what is the best and most appropri- 
ate use to be made of such districts? 

(3) The demand for detached single 
family homes is likely to decrease and that 
for apartments increase, because of changes 
in age composition and smaller families. 

(4) Greater physical and social stability 
of neighborhoods may result from the lack 
of replacements at the bottom and through 
increasing public control. 

(5) On the whole, the demand for extend- 
ing public facilities and consequently the ex- 
penditures therefor, may be expected to de- 
crease. Fewer new school buildings, fewer 
institutions for the care of children may be 
needed, there should be less demand for 
additions to the waterworks and utility main 
extensions; on the other hand, more institu- 
tions for old people, and of the cultural 
recreational type, more parks, libraries, 
museums, art galleries will be required. 

(6) In a more compact and more stable 
community the cost of public services ought 
to be lower. 

(7) The declining number of births should 
allow better provision for maternity and 
infant welfare. 

(8) Opportunity for extended education 
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and vocational guidance should increase. 

(9) Old age pensions will likely be pro- 
vided with more pressing need therefor due 
to fewer children to depend upon and with 
older people in control of social and eco- 
nomic policies. 

(10) The present tendency in industry to 
continually reduce the age limit of workers 
it employs will have to be modified. Unfor- 
tunately, this cannot be expected to relieve 
the problem of the industrial unemployables 
because of the rapidly ageing population. 

(11) Contingent on increasing economic 
security through social insurance, greater ex- 
penditures for consumption goods and per- 
sonal services, especially of the cultural rec- 
reational type, appear to be likely, due to 
the change in the age composition, a higher 
standard of living and lower expenditures 
for capital equipment. 

(12) Growing conservatism in political 
and social policies would appear natural with 
the ageing of the population. 

(13) Increased interest in cultural and 
civic affairs is probable in a society of more 
mature people, as well as the focusing of 
attention on the quality of life in the com- 
munity instead of opportunities for material 
gain or mere size. 


INDUSTRIAL TRENDS* 


Trends in the growth and distribution of 
manufacturing industries are, of course, in- 
timately interrelated with population trends. 
Each exerts a potent influence on the other, 
although in recent years the influence of 
manufactures grew progressively stronger. 
This is reflected by the increasing similarity 
between the population pattern and the dis- 
tribution of manufactures. The manufactur- 
ing industries followed the migration of pop- 
ulation westward from the Atlantic coast 
states at an accelerated rate, as they freed 
themselves of the limitations of factors con- 
trolling industrial location. 

Measured by the movement of the “cen- 
ter of gravity” of manufactures, in 70 years, 


3 Reference is made to Location of Manufac- 
turers, 1899-1929, by U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
which was used freely in developing this phase of 
the inquiry. 
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from 1849 to 1919, manufactures worked 
westward about 330 miles approximately 
along the fortieth parallel of latitude, deviat- 
ing but slightly north and south. The center 
of population during the same period moved 
in the same direction but 290 miles. In 1849 
the population center was situated about 
203 miles to the west and 118 miles to the 
south of the center of manufactures; by 
1919 the center of population was only 163 
miles to the west and only 90 miles to the 
south. The increasing rate at which the 
center of manufactures is approaching the 
center of population, due to the rapid indus- 
trial development of the western and south- 
ern states, is shown by the shift of 72 miles 
westward during the first 20 years of the 
century of the former compared with only 
about 49 miles of the latter. The center of 
manufactures for 1929, when computed, will 
undoubtedly show a still more rapid ap- 
proach. In brief, while the population cen- 
ter has held consistently at a considerable 
distance west and south of the center of 
manufactures, the distance between the two 
is rapidly decreasing—a perfectly natural 
occurrence with 61 per cent of all persons 
gainfully employed in production reported 
by the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. 

With respect to the distribution of manu- 
factures and its trend, in spite of the growth 
of industry in the South and West, only the 
East North Central Division has been able 
to seriously challenge the industrial suprem- 
acy of the manufacturing East, composed of 
the New England and Middle Atlantic states. 
These three divisions reported 75 per cent 
of all factory wage jobs at the beginning of 
the century and over 70 per cent 30 years 
later. Within these divisions, as elsewhere, 
manufacturing is concentrated in the rela- 
tively small number of industrial regions. 

The ten industrial regions containing the 
ten largest cities, with one-quarter of the 
nation’s population, accounted in 1929 for 
more than one-third of all wage jobs in the 
manufacturing industry. 

The 93 cities of 100,000 population or 
more, including the counties in which these 
cities are located, plus 47 other counties be- 
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longing in what the Bureau of Census de- 
fines as “industrial areas” reported in 1929 
nearly 65 per cent of all manufacturing wage 
jobs. The remainder of the country con- 
tained only a little over 35 per cent of such 
wage jobs. 

A recent study by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus analyzes in some detail the trends of 
industrial distribution in the industrial re- 
gions containing the ten most populous 
cities. These ten cities fell far short during 
the 30 years, from 1899 to 1929, of keeping 
step with the increase of manufactures in 
the country as a whole (68.4 per cent as 
against 87.5 per cent), although their popu- 
lation increased far more rapidly (118.4 per 
cent as compared with 61.6 per cent). The 
percentage of the total wage jobs located 
within these ten cities remained practically 
stationary (62.2 in 1899 and 62.3 in 1929), 
while their proportions of population in- 
creased from 22 per cent to 30 per cent. The 
proportion of wage jobs in the group of ten 
smaller cities, of 100,000 and over, located 
within the areas dominated by the ten most 
populous cities, declined severely (from 9.2 
to 7.7 per cent). The regions within the ten 
industrial areas outside of these 20 cities, on 
the other hand, increased their proportion of 
industrial development (from 28.6 per cent 
to 30 per cent), although at a much slower 
rate than the growth of manufactures in the 
country at large (77 per cent against 87.5 
per cent). 

Taking all 93 cities of 100,000 or over, 
these approximately held their own, having 
lost but slightly in their share of manufac- 
tures during the 30 years (from 44.6 to 43.8 
per cent). However, the 73 of this group of 
cities not within the industrial regions dom- 
inated by the ten largest cities substantially 
increased their proportionate share (from 
15.8 to 19.4 per cent), and show a relative 
increase in wage jobs much greater than the 
country as a whole (118 per cent compared 
with 87.5 per cent). 

Briefly, there appears to be a definable 
trend toward manufacturing dispersion of 
which the surroundings of the largest indus- 
trial centers and medium size communities 
located away from such centers are the main 
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beneficiaries. Similarly to population, here 
too, the trend appears to be more suburban 
than urban. 

As to the outlook, from the standpoint of 
this discussion both the national trends and 
the distribution within industrial regions are 
significant. These are likely to be influenced 
by the same factors that controlled indus- 
trial location in the past: raw materials, 
labor, fuel and power, market, capital and 
transportation. All of these factors are tend- 
ing to have a progressively lessening influ- 
ence, although markets and materials are 
yielding more slowly and transportation is 
almost as potent as before the ending of the 
hegemony of the railroads. 

It is commonly known that the railroad 
freight-rate structure, unduly favorable to 
the eastern seaboard cities, more perhaps 
than any other factor, made it possible for 
these to dominate the industrial pattern up 
to the present, and that only the special ad- 
vantages with respect to the other factors 
controlling industrial location enabled the 
western and southern cities to overcome the 
artificial handicap imposed by this rate 
structure. There is every reason to believe 
that this obstacle to the wider distribution 
of manufacturing industries is soon to be 
removed. We are on the threshold of a gen- 
eral reorganization of our transport system: 
the consolidation of like transportation 
agencies and the coordination of the several 
types, rail, water, highway, air, etc., includ- 
ing a complete revision of rates (probably 
on the basis of cost of service). Should this 
materialize, most significant changes may 
follow in the location of manufacturing in- 
dustries in regard to national distribution 
as well as in the industrial regions. 

The westward movement of manufactures 
is likely to become greatly accelerated, for 
proximity to materials and especially to 
markets would then become the controlling 
economic factors. Decentralization within 
industrial regions would likely be encouraged 
also. Both of these results would tend to 
produce better balance in the distribution 
of population and in community develop- 
ment with beneficial effect on public services 
and facilities. 
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With greater freedom in the selection of 
locations to be gained by industry through 
the reorganization of transportation and the 
wider distribution of power, social considera- 
tions should have greater influence than 
heretofore on locating industrial plants. The 
type and size of community in which the 
workers are to live should play a more im- 
portant part in making the selection. 
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The rehousing on a desirable standard of 
that part of the industrial population now 
concentrated in the congested central areas 
of our large cities, in our notorious slums, 
should be facilitated by the wider distribu- 
tion of manufacturing industries and their 
decentralization within industrial regions. 

Lessening of congestion of bulk freight 
movements in the central areas would ensue 
directly from such decentralization. The re- 
moval of the multitude of freight depots 
handling merchandise freight and other rail- 
road facilities from the congested central 
areas to outlying freight concentration ter- 
minals would be encouraged and in turn 
encouraging to such decentralization. Di- 
rectly and indirectly these changes may be 
assumed to bring substantial relief to con- 
gestion of both rail and street facilities 
caused by the present methods of freight 
handling in terminal areas. A better bal- 
anced and therefore more effective use of 
passenger transit facilities and streets should 
also result from a better balanced distribu- 
tion of manufactures in the community. 

The removal of manufacturing establish- 
ments, freight depots and other railroad 
facilities from congested districts, should 
offer opportunities to the communities for 
providing public open spaces in these dis- 
tricts (for recreation, for adequate setting of 
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public buildings and for improving their gen- 
erally uninspiring appearance), for which 
most communities neglected to make pro- 
vision during the stress and strain of early 
developments. 

In view of the probability of such trends 
in the distribution of manufactures there is 
obviously need for careful industrial plan- 
ning if we are to make most of the oppor- 
tunity for obtaining in our cities a balanced 
and properly articulated industrial develop- 
ment. The already manifest trend in the 
largest industrial regions to move from the 
central city to outlying areas, directs atten- 
tion to the need for more effective control 
than practiced heretofore of industrial loca- 
tions in such districts, from the standpoint 
of physical and social development, as well 
as tax revenues and economy of public 
administration. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


Concluding this exploration, it is well to 
remember that, because of the many un- 
certainties and the wide amplitude of devia- 
tions from the general trend in recent years, 
it is very hazardous to make prognostica- 
tions just now. Nevertheless, the broad gen- 
eral trends are clear enough—at least for the 
next two or three decades. After that, en- 
trance upon a new economic epoch may alter 
the outlook entirely as did the industrial 
revolution a century or so ago. It is clear 
enough also that, whatever gains may have 
ensued from the unprecedented rapid rate 
of our population growth, due to our failure 
to direct this growth towards social objec- 
tives—there was no lack of direction to 
other ends—a severely unbalanced distribu- 
tion developed, probably one of the prin- 
cipal causes in land planning, as in other 
fields, of our problems. 

Many of our cities have grown beyond 
their ability to assure decent living condi- 
tions to their population, because of the 
great concentration of people on too small 
an area, with the attendant many forms of 
congestion and the waste of material and 
human values resulting therefrom. In many 
rural areas, on the other hand, the popula- 
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tion is too widely scattered to provide for 
itself a satisfactory standard of public serv- 
ices and to make possible desirable social 
existence. 

In the cities great population concentra- 
tions in the center are in sharp contrast with 
the often unduly scattered settlements in the 
outskirts; huge masses of buildings on a 
few properties of enormous value with large 
deteriorating areas nearby for which nobody 
seems to find use. Even in the slums, not 
the aggregate amount but the bad distribu- 
tion of open spaces is one of the principal 
causes of undesirable living conditions. 

If the city were a biological organism or 
if it were governed by such as yet largely 
unexplained integrating forces as direct the 
architecture of and community life in the 
beehive or in the nests of ants or termites, 
there would be no need for community plan- 
ning. There is no reason to have concern 
over the child’s lungs overdeveloping so as 
to crowd out his heart, or that the beehive 
may become so congested as not to leave 
adequate room for the proper raising of the 
young. Unfortunately the urban community 
is a synthetic, heterogeneous organism in 
which the forces of differentiation are ram- 
pant, where the interests of individuals and 
groups predominate, and where the integrat- 
ing influences must be applied artificially. 
Thence the need for community planning. 

Yet planning alone will not be sufficient. 
Referring again to the insect societies, puz- 
zled as we are by the mysterious operation 
of the forces that control them, one com- 
mon characteristic seems to stand out which 
one cannot help associating with their re- 
markable success: the subordination of in- 
dividual and group interests to the welfare 
of the hive or the swarm. Aside from the 
perfection of the art itself, the success or 
failure of planning, it is believed, will largely 
depend on how far we are willing to emulate 
these other societies in substituting in place 
of the immediate individual and group gain 
the sustained welfare of the community and 
Nation, on which in the long run, the well 
being of all of us and that of future genera- 
tions largely depends. 
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The Making of the Plan* 


By RUSSELL VAN NEST BLACK! 


Consultant to New Jersey and Virginia State Planning Boards 


Plan-making is more than color harmony or an adequate supply of 
fresh, green asparagus, says Mr. Black, who here sets forth some 
of the broad problems to be considered in good planning procedure. 


LANNING directed toward the making 

of a city, state, or national plan, is 

something of a science, a little of an 
art, and a great deal of an applied point of 
view founded upon informed good judgment 
and common sense. Planning is neither en- 
gineering, architecture, economics, law, nor 
sociology but a well-balanced blending of 
all of these, overlaid with an appreciation 
of the all-inclusive art of living. 

Some of this may sound a little nebulous 
or abstruse when applied to an activity of 
such high claims to practicality as are those 
of planning. There is no desire to confuse. 
I am attempting merely to establish a 
groundwork of planning objectives and to 
give some definition to its limitations. It 
must be recognized from the beginning that 
plan-making is not quite as simple or as 
easy as it looks. Being an inexact science, 
the results of planning, and in this instance 
the plan, cannot be checked in entirety by 
rule or formulae. To the extent that plan- 
ning is an art, the appraisal of its product is 
subject to all the inexactitudes of the judg- 
ment of other arts. The quality of judgment 
and common sense applied may be deter- 
mined surely only by the showings of time. 

Because of its apparent simplicity, be- 
cause of the difficulties of adequate appraisal 
of the product of planning, and because of 
the resulting lack of tested criteria, plan- 
ning, as a guide for modern progressive de- 
velopment, tends to become anybody’s play- 


* Abstract of address delivered at the National 


Conference on Planning at Cincinnati, May 20, 


1935. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Black has made plans for 
many cities and also made some of the first re- 
gional and county-wide plans. He was planning 
engineer and director of plans and surveys for 
the Philadelphia Regional Plan. 


thing, subject sometimes to either conscious 
or unconscious exploitation but, more often, 
an object of suspicion. In other words, given 
an awakened enthusiasm and nothing else 
to do, almost anybody will undertake the 
making of a city plan and, because of the 
ill-defined and narrowly known earmarks of 
good planning, few are the public adminis- 
trators and fewer are the private citizens 
who can separate the “sheep-plans” from the 
“goat-plans.” A badly constructed bridge 
falls with an accusing roar much to the con- 
fusion of its would-be designer. The people 
of a badly planned city live in blissful ig- 
norance of better, cheaper, and equally pos- 
sible alternatives. 

As one rather inadequate illustration: 183 
New Jersey municipalities proudly boast of 
adopted zoning ordinances and plans. A 
considerable proportion of these ordinances 
have been drawn by “yardstick” methods 
without benefit of a background of com- 
prehensive planning study. Many of them 
have been made by lay committees through 
a process of assembling or copying miscel- 
laneous clauses from grab-bag ordinances of 
other cities. It is probably not an unfair 
estimate that fifty per cent of these zoned 
municipalities would be almost if not quite 
better off with no zoning than with the kind 
of zoning plans they now have. 

More often than not, the village lawyer 
or the neighborhood grocer will unhesitat- 
ingly take on the drafting of a zoning ordi- 
nance and the making of a zoning plan. The 
task seems simple, especially if the ordi- 
nances of cities A and X are at hand to 
copy from. The job is simple compared 
with the making of a comprehensive plan 
for a city in complicated environment, much 
more so in comparison with tackling a plan 
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for a region or for a state. But zoning and 
planning are more than skin deep. Under- 
neath all planning, and too frequently un- 
observed, lie the complications and inter- 
relationships of numerous social and eco- 
nomic implications and objectives. Plans for 
no single element in a community’s physical 
structure of social existence can be well 
made without taking all other elements into 
consideration. 

Now planning is beginning to assume 
somewhat of rank as a great American pas- 
time. Perhaps only a few more years of 
depression are needed to assure to planning 
that position. Already, school children in 
school exercises are reported as making bet- 
ter plans than produced by professional 
planners. Both modesty and chagrin make 
it difficult for me to offer refutation. The 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker, distinguished by appointment to a 
planning commission, romp joyously into plan 
making—sometimes, it is true, returning a 
bit crestfallen through experience but, some- 
times, never learning, never knowing. One 
hundred and fifty miscellaneous advisors to 
a planning project become overnight one 
hundred and fifty able planners. There is 
something about this planning business that 
touches a very responsive chord in the 
human make-up. Like gardening, perhaps, 
it seems to offer a fleeting opportunity to 
assume man’s birthright, the image of God, 
without wearisome pre-preparation and with- 
out danger of really serious or recognizable 
blunders. Unlike gardening, there is more 
at stake in planning than color harmony or 
an adequate supply of fresh green asparagus. 

This is a long way around to saying that 
not all of so-called planning is remedial. 
Planning, per se, may go good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, depending upon how it is done, what 
it is, and how it is used. I am trying to 
drive home the fact that plan-making is a 
much more complicated thing than usually 
appears on the surface, requiring in its suc- 
cessful application much of experience and 
well-balanced judgment. 

A plan is as good as the directing intelli- 
gence under which it is made, whether that 
intelligence is vested in one man or in ten. 
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The present-day social and economic struc- 
ture, whether evidenced in city or state, is 
too extensive and too involved to be com- 
pletely mastered in all its parts by any sin- 
gle individual. The thought and findings of 
many men, directly or indirectly, must go 
into the making of a plan. Usually, how- 
ever, one man acting as interpreter and co- 
ordinator must be relied upon to give unity, 
form, and direction to the plan. This man 
is the planner or planning director. He is a 
planner not because he is an architect, en- 
gineer, sociologist, or economist but because, 
by reason of experience or peculiar capacity, 
he has sufficient grasp of all basic require- 
ments and considerations and sufficient judg- 
ment, to weave the many elements of plan 
into a desirable and workable whole. 

The importance of adequate direction ex- 
tends through the entire planning process 
from the making of basic maps and surveys, 
through planning studies, to the making of 
plan and its administration. Pointed dis- 
crimination must be used in determining the 
kind of scales of needed maps and in the 
selection of pertinent information. Facts 
obtained must be analyzed and correlated 
in their direct and indirect bearing upon 
the plan and its administration. Unsup- 
ported by the authority of dictatorship, 
planned development is considerably depend- 
ent upon wide understanding and apprecia- 
tion of its provisions and objectives. Facts 
and their analyses must serve the dual pur- 
pose of shaping and of supporting the plan. 
Their presentation must have popular ap- 
peal and legibility as well as_ technical 
adequacy. 

To the entire process of survey and plan 
making there should be imparted the sym- 
phonic qualities of scale, tone, and balance. 
Too much stress upon the bassoons of traffic 
and highways and too much or too little 
upon the cellos of forest and park will serve 
only to reproduce the cacaphony of the old 
order of unbalance with an improved tech- 
nique. Coordinated direction, therefore, 
calling for a peculiar and perhaps specialized 
quality in directing personnel, is a first es- 
sential in beneficially effective plan making. 

This requirement of good planning pro- 
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cedure is particularly troublesome at this 
time. Present disorders and their more or 
less obvious causes have emphasized the 
need for planning. The necessity of providing 
useful public work for many men offers un- 
paralleled opportunity to advance planning 
projects. Fairly adequate tools 
of almost every kind, except 
sufficient experienced or other- 
wise qualified direction, are or 
can be made readily available. 
The finding of qualified direct- 
ing personnel is difficult. Un- 
doubtedly there are thousands 
of men in this country with in- 
herent capacity to direct well 
the most involved of planning 
jobs. But most of them are 
specialized and busily occupied 
in other fields. Lacking close 
familiarity with planning pro- 
cedure and objectives, knowing 
little or nothing of its technique, 
and being preoccupied with other things, 
few of these men are available to planning. 
Bringing them into and educating them in 
the field of comprehensive planning is of 
necessity a rather long process. Because of 
a deficiency in trained personnel, therefore, 
it may be necessary to stop many current 
planning projects short of actual comprehen- 
sive plan making, confining activity for the 
time being at least to such preliminary and 
basic work as the making of maps and the 
compilation and presentation of significant 
factual data. These items require a minimum 
of specialized direction. In the absence of 
experienced direction there will be some lost 
motion but no more in planning than in any 
other operation tied up with fitting square 
pegs into round holes. Such temporary lim- 
itation of the scope of a planning project, 
pending arrangements for adequate direc- 
tion, will not necessarily retard planning 
progress. A wide range of dependable maps 
and fact compilations is essential to intelli- 
gent and efficient planning. Most planning 
projects of the past have suffered from the 
lack of this foundational material. Few cities 
are so well equipped with such basic maps 


and assembled information that bringing 
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themselves up to date in these matters will 
not, of itself, require months of concentrated 
effort. Full planning programs should, of 
course, be undertaken wherever and when- 
ever, by reason of sufficient funds or other 
favorable circumstances, competent direction 
is available or can be drafted 
into service. 

Someone will now call atten- 
tion to the presence and prob- 
able availability in all sizable 
cities, urban counties, and states 
of the wide array of competent 
technicians; street and highway 
engineers, sanitation engineers, 
park and conservation men, ed- 
ucators, statisticians, lawyers, 
sociologists, administrators, and 
numerous others. Someone will 
go on to suggest that organized 
co-operation between these men 
can be made to produce an ade- 
quate plan and that the setting 
up of machinery to insure that co-opera- 
tion is the only need. My reply is that pos- 
itive co-ordination and not co-operation 
alone is essential and that this co-ordination 
must be initiated by a neutral agency such 
as the planning board and its staff. Such co- 
ordination should be directed toward the 
initiation of a comprehensive plan con- 
structed upon a much deeper and a much 
broader base than has hitherto been applied 
in the disjointed development-procedure of 
the unplanned city or state. Close co-opera- 
tion between many specialists is essential 
but this alone will not produce a well-bal- 
anced plan and works program. The situa- 
tion calls for one more specialist, the 
co-ordinator. 

A further first essential to effective plan 
making and administration is a strong, inter- 
ested, and enthusiastic planning board. The 
planning board need not be comprised of 
technicians, although the inclusion of some 
technicians among its members will be found 
most helpful and desirable. It is seldom the 
function of a planning board, through direct 
membership activity, to do the technical 
planning. This is a job for the board’s paid 
staff. The primary function of the board, 
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and one no less important and exacting than 
the technical job of plan making, is that of 
bringing to bear upon the entire process that 
matured judgment and vari-sided point of 
view essential to an assured workability and 
suitability of plan. In addition to the com- 
petency of matured judgment and balanced 
point of view the planning board and its 
individual members should have sufficient 
position and prestige in the community to 
command respectful hearing in all matters 
within or affecting its jurisdiction. 

Having set up planning as a noble and 
specialized procedure, it seems scarcely 
logical for me to attempt to frame rules-of- 
thumb covering technique and procedure. I 
also have my doubts as to whether planning 
can be so packed, sealed, and delivered. I 
am quite certain that the technique of plan 
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making is not a matter to be confined effect- 
ively within the span of one short paper. 
Moreover so much has already been written 
on the subject that further discussion of 
specialized planning technique seems rela- 
tively unimportant at this time and in this 
place. Given a good planning board, willing 
and in position to devote time and thought 
to its job; qualified directing personnel; 
ample funds; and a reasonably well-trained 
staff, planning presents no peculiar or insur- 
mountable difficulties. There remains to the 
planning process so implemented only one 
especially troublesome problem, that of shap- 
ing plans and policies toward an economic- 
ally sound and socially desirable end. We 
have all heard of and perhaps known “the 
beautiful but dumb” and “soulless perfec- 
tion.” Plans can be that way too. 


Organization and Administration of a 
City Planning Department 


Prepared for the American Society of Planning Officials under the auspices 


of the executive committee of the 


STATE Enabling Legislation. The first 

e essential for planning is a suitable state 

planning enabling act. Planning legis- 
lation has been adopted in thirty-five states. 
Some of these states have followed the so- 
called “model act” prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. We do not rec- 
ommend that any state without legislation 
copy any “model act.’’ However, the “model 
act” contains a good statement of city plan- 
ning principles. 

The state enabling act, if properly drawn, 
will provide for the creation of the city plan- 
ning commission and will outline its powers 
and duties, such as the preparation of plan- 
ning studies, the adoption of official plans, 
the control of subdivisions, etc. 

II. Ordinance Creating a City or Village 
Planning Department. The next step after 
state enabling legislation has been obtained 
is the drafting of an ordinance or charter 


American City Planning Institute. 


provision providing for the establishment of 
the city planning department. Where con- 
siderable time must be consumed before such 
an ordinance or charter provision can be 
adopted, a resolution might be used setting 
up a temporary commission. This form of 
procedure however is not recommended be- 
cause planning, to be effective, must be on 
a permanent basis. 
Ill. The Commission should have from 
five to nine members. 
A. Two separate types of commissions. 
1. All unofficial or lay members. In 
some cities commissions have been created 
made up entirely of citizens. Some char- 
ters provide that certain professions shall 
be represented on a commission. This 
has not always been effective because pro- 
fession does not necessarily determine a 
man’s interest in or knowledge of plan- 
ning, although in theory certain profes- 
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sions are closely related to planning. 

2. Unofficial and official members. 
Many cities have created planning com- 
missions or departments made up of citi- 
zens and officials acting ex-officiis (this 
form required in some states). The citi- 
zen members are usually in the majority. 
In this way, however, the officials can be 
kept advised of planning progress and 
presumably would show greater interest 
in carrying out the recommendations of 
the planning department (see Michigan 
city planning enabling act, which permits 
either type of commission). 

B. The unofficial members of the commis- 
sion should be named by the mayor. 

C. Terms to be overlapping. In order to 
get continuity of interest and experience, it 
is important that the terms of the members 
overlap. 

D. The commissioners should serve with- 
out compensation. 

E. The citizen members should hold no 
other official position except on a zoning 
board, zoning board of appeals, or housing 
board. 

F. The members of the commission 
should be removable by the mayor after a 
public hearing and for cause assigned in 
writing. 

G. Procedure of commission. 

1. The commission shall elect its own 
chairman. 

2. It shall hold regular meetings open 
to the public. 

3. It shall adopt rules for the transac- 
tion of its business. 

4. It shall keep a record of its proceed- 
ings to be open to the public. 

H. Commission staff. 

1. It shall appoint its own staff and fix 
salaries. 

2. It may appoint planning consul- 
tants. 

I. It may call upon other departments 
for assistance. 

J. It shall prepare an annual report. 

IV. Rules of Procedure for the Com- 
mission. It is recommended, upon organiza- 
tion of the commission, that simple rules of 
procedure be adopted outlining the duties 
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of the officers and the secretary, making 
some provision for committees, for meetings, 
and for publicity. 

V. Organization of Staff. This will de- 
pend upon the size of the community and 
the funds available. It is recommended, 
however, that a skeleton staff consist of 
the following: 

A. Planning engineer. 

B. Secretary. 

C. Draftsmen. 

D. Stenographer. 

E. Planning consultant to direct the or- 
ganization and outline the work of the com- 
mision. 

F. Draftsmen, stenographers, and clerks 
(using FERA or similar help if available). 

VI. Work of the Commission. 

A. The first project should be the collec- 
tion of basic data for the community. This 
will vary, but it is suggested that the out- 
lines and schedules be used as now being de- 
veloped by the National Resources Board.' 

B. The following maps should be pro- 
cured if not already available. 

1. Base maps of the community con- 
sisting of a general map of the city and 
a general map of the region. 

2. There should be a map preferably 
at a scale of 200 feet to the inch showing 
lots, lot sizes, and numbers. 

3. There should be a map showing to- 
pography. 

4. A map showing the existing use of 
property. 

5. An aerial mosaic is very useful. 

6. An assessed valuation map. 

7. Numerous other maps might be pro- 
cured, but in every instance it is strongly 
recommended that only such information 
be obtained as can be put to some definite 
use. 

In many cities during the last year sur- 
veys have been made with the hope that the 
information might be used. Before any sur- 
vey is started, the recapitulation schedule 


1 Previous schedules include the “Real Property 
Inventory” of the Department of Commerce, 
“Real Property Survey” of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and “Land Use, Economic, and So- 
cial Surveys” of various cities. 
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should be made so that you know exactly 
what data are to be collected and how they 
will be used. Numerous similar surveys 
should be avoided. All agencies interested 
in land, economic, and social problems 
should agree upon a joint schedule which 
will provide the data needed by all. 

VII. The Data Collected Will Serve as 
the Basis for: 

A. A housing program. 

B. Zoning. 

C. Population studies. 

D. Studies of industrial trends. 

E. Thoroughfare plans. 

F. Plans for parks, recreation, etc. 

G. Land use control—regulation of sub- 
divisions. 

H. Plans for public buildings. 

I. Airports, transportation. 

J. Water supply and sewage disposal. 

K. Public works program. 

This list is not complete. It merely sug- 
gests some of the phases of planning which 
can be considered after the basic data have 
been accumulated. 

VIII. The Planning Program. It will be 
desirable to prepare a program for carrying 
out the plan. This will involve problems of 
budgeting, taxation, assessments, etc. Plan- 
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ning is not merely a matter of design. 


The 


planning department, if it functions prop. | 


erly, will serve as a coordinator of all mu- 
nicipal functions. If properly constituted, 


all major municipal improvements will be 


considered by the planning department in 
order that the greatest efficiency may be 
obtained. 

IX. It is desirable, of course, that the 
city have a well-conceived plan for its de- 
velopment over a period of years. Because 
of the pending public works program, it will 
not be possible at this time to analyze all 
of the data required for a comprehensive 
plan. The public works program cannot wait 
upon the complete surveys outlined herein. 
They should not however for that reason be 
completely eliminated. After a study of 
population and industrial trends under the 
direction of an experienced planner, some 
concept of the future of the community can 
be reached. This can serve temporarily as 
the basis for planning of the public works 
program. 


Nore: A selected list of books, pamphlets, and 
reports on planning is available on request from 
the American Society of Planning Officials, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. The Society also an- 
swers questions of officials on planning problems. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Federal Aid in Reassessment 
of Property 


How can a city secure federal assistance in 
the revaluation of property for taxation? 


NUMBER of cities have successfully 

completed the installation of modern 
assessing systems as a white-collar or non- 
manual project under the work program of 
the FERA, and it is quite likely that such 
projects will be approved under the new 
work relief program as $300,000,000 has 
peen earmarked for the employment of pro- 


fessional, technical, and clerical workers. 
Brunswick, Georgia, recently installed a 
modern assessment system as an FERA pro- 
ject, the only expense incurred by the city, 
in addition to regular employees, consisting 
of the cost of technical direction and super- 
vision, together with the purchase of neces- 
sary forms and supplies. The necessary tech 
nical supervision was supplied by Public 
Administration Service and all the labor was 
provided by funds supplied through the 
state ERA. This type of work is especially 
suited to provide employment for needy 
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engineers, draftsmen, architects, appraisers, 
realtors, contractors, estimators, and so on. 

Municipal officials as well as the taxpay- 
ers are desirous of installing modern assess- 
ment systems, but heretofore the expense 
has been a discouraging factor. Cities in 
need of a good assessment system should 
plan to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered under the new federal work program. 
The first step is for the city to communicate 
with the state relief or work administrator 
to ascertain the exact procedure a city must 
follow in securing approval of a project of 
this nature. In general, the FERA has looked 
with favor upon this type of job because it 
makes use of a large amount of white-collar 
unemployed labor. If for any reason the 
technical and supervisory assistance cannot 
be provided by the local assessing depart- 
ment, outside assistance can be secured from 
Public Administration Service, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago, which organization will sup- 
ply on request an estimate of the cost of 
organizing and selecting personnel, assign- 
ment of duties, design of forms, inspection 
of field parties, preparation of assessment 
and record-keeping procedures, and in mak- 
ing a scientific appraisal of property for 
taxation. 


Why a City Planning Commission? 


The council wants information to aid in 
deciding whether this city (38,000 popula- 
tion) should have a city planning com- 
mission. Are planning agencies working 
successfully in cities of this size? 


ROPER planning for the future is highly 

important for any municipality. Smaller 
cities are today in the best position for plan- 
ning for the future; metropolitan communi- 
ties have certain defects which can be elimi- 
nated only by the expenditure of large sums 
of money and many question the practicabil- 
ity of making fundamental changes in such 
cities. The growth of the smaller city, on 
the other hand, can be more easily directed 
along proper lines if planning begins early 
enough and is properly carried out. 

There has been an unusual amount of 
activity and interest in the planning field 
during the past year, largely as a result of 
encouragement given through the National 
Resources Board and the organization of 
State planning boards in forty-two states 
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which co-ordinate their work with the Na- 
tional Resources Board and with the local 
and regional planning commissions. The 
cities which have established planning com- 
missions have also been able to obtain the 
major benefits of the PWA and FERA pro- 
grams because work projects that would fit 
into a comprehensive program were ready 
when the federal programs were announced. 

A few weeks ago the National Resources 
Board and the PWA asked all state planning 
boards to prepare and submit comprehensive 
work programs. In addition, every city 
planning commission in those communities 
which have them has been asked to help in 
the preparation of this program. Some of 
the significant questions which appeared 
upon the schedules are: “Is there a city, 
county, or regional plan in existence? Is it 
official or unofficial? Does it indorse the 
attached schedules (of public works pro- 
jects)?” It is fair to state that under the 
new work program of the federal govern- 
ment preference will be given to those pro- 
jects which are socially and economically 
desirable and which would form a part of a 
comprehensive and co-ordinated plan for the 
development of the city, region, or state. 

More than seventy-five municipalities 
with a population of 30,000 to 50,000 have 
already set up planning agencies, many of 
which are functioning in a very successful 
manner. With regard to appropriations for 
local planning commissions, Marion, Indiana 
(24,496), recently reported an appropriation 
of $2,400, and Montclair, New Jersey (42,- 
017), reports $5,500. These appropriations, 
however, do not tell the whole story, as 
many municipalities with planning depart- 
ments have obtained funds from FERA for 
planning studies. More important, however, 
is the fact that those cities with planning 
departments have been in position to obtain 
large sums of money from the FERA for the 
construction of projects already planned. 

The National Resources Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., working through the state plan- 
ning boards will supply expert advice to any 
city desiring it, in helping to establish a local 
agency and in working out the plan. State 
planning agencies in many states have al- 
ready prepared comprehensive reports which 
should be very helpful. The American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago is glad to answer inquiries 
of city officials. 











News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Public Works Administration 
Is Decentralized 


HE decentralization of PWA under the 

new works program was recently be- 
gun when Administrator Ickes approved the 
setting up in each state of a PWA office 
with a director and complete staff. Over 150 
attorneys, engineers, and finance examiners, 
as well as a number of trained stenographers 
and clerks, all of whom have had about two 
years’ experience with the PWA in Wash- 
ington, are being transferred as quickly as 
possible to the state headquarters, now oc- 
cupied only by the state engineer. An effort 
is being made to send this personnel to 
states where they are particularly familiar 
with local laws and conditions. PWA state 
engineers have been designated as acting 
state directors, pending permanent appoint- 
ment, which in some cases will be the state 
engineer, but in certain states where there is 
a large volume of work a director will be 
added to the staff. A skeletonized organiza- 
tion remains in Washington to check and 
review the recommendations of the state 
offices. Additional transfers will be made 
from Washington to the state offices as con- 
ditions warrant, but decentralization does 
not mean enlargement of the PWA staff, 
according to Mr. Ickes. 

Decentralization will expedite the hand- 
ling of public works projects in the field and 
will assure a closer contact with local com- 
munities under the new work relief pro- 
gram. Applications for loans and grants 
will be examined at the state office and for- 
warded to Washington for final check and 
submission to the advisory committee on 
allotments for its recommendation to the 
President. 

Any project which will be financed in 
whole or in part by loan or grant from the 
federal government is to be submitted to the 
state PWA director (formerly state engineer) 
of the PWA. All applications for work re- 
lief (works progress administration) projects 
are to be submitted to the local or state 
administrator of the works progress admin- 
istration. No line of distinction has yet been 


drawn between what comprises non-federal 
projects and works progress administration 
projects. In general, however, the latter pro- 
jects may be expected to correspond approx- 
imately to the present work relief undertak- 
ings, but of a better type, because of full- 
time employment and a higher proportion of 
materials. The securing of approval of con- 
templated projects by the present work divi- 
sions of the local and state relief adminis- 
trations may speed their acceptance as work 
progress administration projects. 

Harry Hopkins, works progress adminis- 
trator, has selected twenty state works pro- 
gress administrators, of which ten had pre- 
viously directed relief activities. Each state 
has likewise been divided into several em- 
ployment areas with local offices. 


PWA Loan and Grant Terms 
Liberalized 


HE President on May 24 approved a 

plan calling for the liberalization of the 
loan and grant terms on non-federal projects 
carried on by the PWA under the new works 
program. The grant on non-federal PWA 
projects is increased to 45 per cent and the 
annual interest rate on loans is reduced to 
3 per cent. Under the old procedure, the 
grant was 30 per cent and the interest 4 
per cent. The liberalized grant and lowered 
interest are designed to make it easier for 
communities to borrow funds on collateral 
securities from PWA, instead of requesting 
outright all-federal grants. 

Wage scales for the work relief program 
will range from $19 monthly for unskilled 
rural workers in the South to $94 monthly 
for professional services in New York City, 
as announced by executive order on May 20. 
In setting the wage rates, the country is 
divided into four regions comprising the 
deep South, middle South, northern states, 
and central states. Workers are divided into 
four classes: unskilled, intermediate, skilled, 
and professional or technical. The order pro- 
vides that pay on work relief jobs “shall be 
on a monthly salary basis, the earnings dif- 
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fering according to various regions, degree 
of urbanization, and classes of work pre- 
scribed.”’ Harry L. Hopkins, works progress 
administrator, is given power to exempt pro- 
jects, where necessary, “in accordance with 
local wage conditions” and general authority 
to set maximum hours of work within the 
general limit of an eight-hour day and a 
forty-hour week. The rates of pay were 
determined in part from the rates paid by 
the work division of the FERA before the 
present program was authorized. 

Exempted from the wage and hour scales 
outlined in the President’s order are the 
CCC, “for which existing rules and regula- 
tions shall remain in force,’ and the PWA, 
for which wage rates “subject to the ap- 
proval of state directors shall be determined 
in accordance with local wage conditions by 
the authorities to which the loan, grant, or 
allotment is made.’ Also exempted are 
highway and grade crossing elimination work 
and federal building construction. 


What to Do About Traffic Accidents ? 
— vehicle fatalities reached a total 

of approximately 36,000 in 1934— 
more than were killed in 1922 and 1923 
combined. The 1934 figure represents a 15 
per cent increase from the total of 31,363 in 
1933, and is 2,300 deaths above the previous 
high total of 33,675, which was reached in 
1931. Traffic accident fatalities now repre- 
sent more than one-third of all fatal acci- 
dents occurring every year. 

What can city officials do about it? One 
way of attacking the problem is offered 
through the National Traffic Safety Contest, 
sponsored by the National Safety Council, 
the purpose of which is to bring suitable 
recognition to deserving municipalities for 
constructive achievements in overcoming 
their traffic accident problem and (since 
1934) to states in which these cities are 
located. The main contest is open to cities 
over 10,000 population and a special contest 
is conducted for cities of 5,000 to 10,000. 
There are several divisions according to pop- 
ulation, with first, second, and third prize 
awards and honorable mention designations 
for each of these groups. In the special con- 
test cities of 10,000 and less going through 
the year without a single automobile acci- 
dent fatality are placed on a National Hon- 
or Roll. 
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The total number of cities entering in 
the contest grew from 291 in 1932 to 649 
cities and 31 states in 1934. Over 700 
cities are already competing for national 
safety honors in the 1935 contest now under 
way. 

The experience of the cities receiving 
awards in the contests of 1932 and 1933 
shows what results can be obtained when a 
well-balanced, closely knit, and permanent 
safety campaign is established. The 68 cities 
which received contest awards in 1932 
showed an aggregate reduction in traffic fa- 
talities of 23 per cent, as compared with a 
9 per cent reduction in cities reporting to 
the United States Bureau of the Census, and 
a 6 per cent reduction to cities in the con- 
test that did not receive an award. In the 
1933 contest, the 57 cities which received 
awards showed a reduction of 22.2 per cent. 
In contrast to the 5.7 per cent of cities re- 
porting to the United States Bureau of the 
Census, the 124 cities making final reports 
in the contest showed a reduction of 7.6 per 
cent. This is conclusive proof that cities 
can reduce and have reduced traffic accident 
fatalities. All cities have the facilities with 
which to carry on an active safety program 
of this kind, without incurring heavy ex- 
penses. They simply await intelligent and 
consistent application. The National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
will provide any municipal official with in- 
formation on the reduction of traffic acci- 
dents. —— Howarp C. SEEHAUSEN, Public 
Safety Division, National Safety Council. 


Salary Cuts Restored in 110 Cities 


TOTAL of 110 cities, or slightly more 

than one-third of the 310 cities of over 
30,000, have restored in full or in part the 
reductions made in salaries of municipal em- 
ployees since 1930, according to The Mu- 
nicipal Year Book, 1935. Of the 310 cities, 
252 reported data on salary cuts and res- 
torations. Fourteen of these cities have not 
reduced any salaries since 1930. They are 
Baltimore, Maryland: Albany and Troy, 
New York: Miami, Florida: Reading and 


York, Pennsylvania; Wilmington, Dela- 
ware: Council Bluffs, lowa: Newark and 
Springfield, Ohio: Oak Park, Illinois; 


Quincy, Massachusetts; San Jose and Santa 
Monica, California. 
Of the remaining 238 cities, 110 or 46.2 
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per cent have restored salary cuts either in 
full or in part. Seventeen of these cities re- 
port full restoration of salary cuts to all em- 
ployees: Boston, Worcester, Brookline, and 
Lynn, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Erie, 
and Allentown, Pennsylvania; Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; High Point, North Carolina; St. 
Louis and St. Joseph, Missouri; Man- 
chester, New Hampshire: Marion, Ohio; 
Pensacola, Florida; Racine, Wisconsin: 
Denver, Colorado; Savannah, Georgia. Six 
other cities have made full restoration of 
cuts to specific groups of employees. 

Sixty-four other cities have made partial 
restorations to all employees, restoration in 
these cases ranging from 25 to 75 per cent 
of the original reduction. Twenty-three ad- 
ditional cities have made partial restoration 
to certain groups of employees. Among the 
larger cities making partial restoration to all 
employees are: Detroit, Milwaukee, New 
York, San Francisco, Birmingham, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Rochester, and Washington, 
~< 

Of the 110 cities which have made salary 
restorations, three were made in 1933, 68 in 
1934, 36 in the first six weeks of 1935, and 
three unknown. 

The purchasing power of the 1935 dollar 
is 20 per cent lower than that of the 1932 
dollar and 8 per cent less than the 1930 
dollar; so that in cases where salary restora- 
tions have been made in full, employees are 
not getting a decided “raise” in pay. In 
cities which still have the cuts in effect or 
are contemplating further reductions, the 
figures for salaries and the cost of living are 
going in opposite directions. 


Want More Freedom in Spending Gas 
Tax Funds 


NE hundred fifty-seven Washington mu- 

nicipal officials, representing 56 cities 
and towns, attended the first annual con- 
ference of the Association of Washington 
Cities, at Centralia on May 9 and 10. 
Action was taken in favor of (1) liberal 
administration by the state in the distribu- 
tion of gasoline taxes to cities, requesting 
that the selection of streets other than pri- 
mary roads, and the method, manner, and 
character of the construction, improvement, 
and alteration and repair of such streets be 
left entirely to the judgment and discretion 
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of local governing bodies; (2) appointing a 
committee to collaborate with the state de- 
partment of highways in the matter of draft- 
ing a highway code; (3) approving the 
efforts of the state’s representative in Con- 
gress in securing federal allotments for flood 
control; (4) authorizing a study of the ad- 
visability of paying salaries to mayors in 
third and fourth class cities, with a view to- 
ward securing legislation to that end in 
1937; and (5) calling upon the relief ad- 
ministration to pay municipalities for water 
furnished to recipients of relief. The prob- 
lem as to who should pay these water bills 
proved to be one of the high points of the 
conference. It was pointed out that in many 
cities water is furnished at the expense of 
the city or the property owners—RusSELL 
BARTHELL, executive secretary, Association 
of Washington Cities. 


Recent Council-Manager 
Developments 


YRACUSE, New York (209,326) at a 

special election on May 27, defeated by 
a vote of 31,318 to 18,441 a proposal to 
adopt Plan C (council-manager form) of 
the state enabling act, under which six coun- 
cilmen and a mayor would have been elected 
at large on November 11 to take office on 
January 1, 1936. Toledo, Ohio (290,718) 
at a special election on May 28 defeated by 
a vote of 27,478 to 18,488 a proposal to 
repeal the council-manager charter adopted 
last November and which will not become 
effective until January 1, 1936. Had the 
repeal amendment been adopted, the present 
mayor-council plan would have been re- 
tained. Ashland, Maine (2,198) at a recent 
special election adopted the council-manager 
charter enacted by the legislature in Feb- 
ruary. Troy, Vermont (1,898) at the re- 
cent annual town meeting adopted the pro- 
visions of the state council-manager enabling 
act. 

The South Dakota legislature recently en- 
acted a council-manager enabling act pro- 
viding for the orthodox council-manager 
plan. In Nevada two bills to enable the 
citizens of Reno to adopt the manager plan 
were defeated in the legislature. In Pennsyl- 
vania several bills which would enable first-, 
second-, and third-class cities to adopt the 
manager plan are in various stages of legis- 
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lative action. The Maine legislature has 
enacted council-manager charters for six 
municipalities: Rumford, Oakland, Rich- 
mond, Ashland, Calais, and Eastport, all of 
which must vote on the adoption of the plan 
before it can be made effective. 

Kern County, California (82,570) on 
April 30 defeated the proposed county- 
manager charter by a vote of 12,067 to 
2,067. The city council of San Rafael, 
California, on May 6 rescinded the council- 
manager ordinance adopted in 1915. 

Beacon, New York (11,933) will vote at 
a special election on June 11 on the adop- 
tion of the manager plan. Petitions request- 
ing the council to call a special election on 
the adoption of the manager plan are being 
circulated in Clinton, Iowa (25,726) and 
Norton, Virginia (3,077). In New York 
City, the Citizens’ Union, the Merchants’ 
Association, and the League of Women 
Voters have advocated the adoption of the 
council-manager plan at public hearings held 
by the Charter Revision Commission. 


Modernizing County Government in 
New York State 


HE New York State legislature recently 
enacted a county home rule amendment 
which will be submitted to the people at the 
fall election. The amendment is farreaching 
in its provisions. It requires the legislature 
to provide by law for the organization and 
government of counties, to provide alterna- 
tive forms of government for counties, ex- 
cepting those wholly within a city, and to 
submit one or more such forms to the elec- 
tors residing in such counties. The amend- 
ment requires for the adoption of any form 
of government a majority of the total votes 
cast thereon (1) in the county; (2) in every 
city containing more than 25 per cent of 
the population of the county; and (3) in 
that part of the county, if any, outside of 
such cities. The state legislature is strictly 
limited in enacting legislation, special or 
local, either in its terms or in its effect. 
With regard to the extent of transfer of 
functions the proposed amendment is simple 
and complete. The new form of government 
must set forth the structure of the county 
government and the manner in which it is to 
function, it may provide for the appointment 
of any county officers or their selection by 
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any method of nomination and election, or 
the abolition of their offices. It may provide 
for the transfer of any or all the functions 
and duties of the county and the cities, 
towns, villages, districts, and other units of 
government contained in it to each other or 
to the state, and for the abolition of offices, 
departments, agencies, or units of govern- 
ment. 

If this amendment is approved by the 
voters it will allow New York City by local 
law to consolidate most of the county func- 
tions with the governments of the boroughs 
or the city. 

Whether or not this amendment is passed, 
the counties outside of New York may now 
take steps to centralize responsibility in a 
county executive as a result of a bill passed 
by both houses, without a single vote in 
opposition, in the closing hours of the leg- 
islature and signed by the governor. This 
new law permits counties at their option to 
adopt a county-manager plan or an elected 
executive plan. The first plan provides that 
a county manager be appointed for a four- 
year term by the county board of super- 
visors; under the latter plan a county presi- 
dent is elected for a four-year term by the 
voters of the county. Either of the plans 
can be put on the ballot by resolution of the 
board of supervisors or by a 10 per cent pe- 
tition ——Howarp P. Jones, secretary, Na- 
tional Municipal League. 


Tax Records by Machinery in 
Cuyahoga County 


MECHANICAL accounting and records 
system recently installed in the county 
auditor’s office of Cuyahoga County (Cleve- 
land) Ohio, has resulted in greater accuracy 
and increased speed in the handling of a 
large volume of work. Before the system 
was installed it took thirty typists three 
months to copy the tax records of 400,000 
parcels of property which two operators now 
reproduce in a few weeks from metal ad- 
dressograph plates on which the technical 
and complicated legal descriptions have been 
embossed. This metal plate record assures 
perfect duplication eliminating the numerous 
unavoidable mistakes formerly made in typ- 
ing. 
Another feature of the new system is the 
method of handling the one million special 
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assessment items which formerly were typed 
annually in 102 voluminous looseleaf ledgers. 
A card system installed for each parcel for 
every special assessment contains space for 
eighteen years’ assessments, thus eliminat- 
ing the need for these ledgers. The infor- 
mation on these cards is imprinted from the 
metal plates from which the tax roll is 
prepared. 

A card record system also was installed 
to eliminate the duplicate copy of the tax 
roll formerly used as the assessor’s record. 
This new real estate control card is designed 
to carry all essential information regarding 
each parcel of property in the county, with 
space to serve for twenty years. On the re- 
verse side is an account of all special assess- 
ment charges. 

In Cuyahoga county the treasurer collects 
the taxes, but the auditor must analyze and 
distribute them. Formerly, the auditor bor- 
rowed the bill stubs from the treasurer for 
the purpose of making the analysis, but this 
year a special auditor’s stub is used which 
makes it possible for both offices to work 
on it simultaneously. Forty comptometer 
machines furnish speedy and accurate cal- 
culations in determining the amount of the 
tax computing interest, cross adding tax 
books, balancing one million special assess- 
ment accounts, distributing $45,000,000 in 
the semi-annual settlement, and in a number 
of other accounting calculations. The new 
records system was installed by John A. 
Zangerle, county auditor, after a survey un- 
dertaken at his request indicated the need 
for modernizing tax accounting methods.— 
CLarK L. Simpson, deputy auditor, Cuya- 
hoga County. 


Recreation Activities in District of 
Columbia Unified for Trial Period 


ECREATIONAL activities in Washing- 

ton, D. C., now under the independent 
administration of three agencies, are being 
unified voluntarily without legislation, for a 
year’s trial. The plan is being effected 
through an ad hoc Recreation Commission 
under the leadership of Frederic A. Delano, 
chairman of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission and vice-chairman of 
the National Resources Board. Included are 
the facilities and personnel of the commun- 
ity center department of the schools, the 
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playground department of the District gov- 
ernment, and the National Capital Parks. 

The voluntary plan for unified control 
of recreation will serve as a laboratory for 
study of possible permanent legislation for 
unification. The Recreation Commission was 
formed along the lines of one of four recom- 
mended set-ups contained in a study of rec- 
reation in the District submitted last 
November by L. H. Weir of the National 
Recreation Association. — Haroip Jones, 
NRA, Washington, D. C. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


JuLy 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF Potice — Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, July 8-11. Secretary, 
George Black, Wilmington, Delaware. 


AUGUST 
GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, 
August 26-31. Secretary, Robert M. Paige, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 


OCTOBER 


AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
October 7-10. Acting executive secretary, 
Kendall Emerson, 50 West 50 Street, New 
York City. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL ENn- 
GINEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF Pustic Works OrFiciAs, Joint Confer- 
ence—Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
October 14-16. Executive director, Donald 
C. Stone, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL C1Ty MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
ATION—Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, October 21-23. Executive direc- 
tor, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—Hotel Farragut, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Paul 


V. Betters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in the 
development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


LADSTONE, MICHIGAN (5,170). City Man- 
G ager. F. R. Buechner, city manager since 
1924. has resigned effective May 25 to become 
city manager of Piqua, Ohio. According to C. E. 
Hawkins, city commissioner, the council seeks 
an out-of-town man with training in municipal 
administration and city manager experience. 
Appointment to be made soon; probable salary, 
$2,700 to $3,000. City owns electric power and 
water plants. Apply to city commission. 

Granp Haven, MICHIGAN (8,345). City 
Manager. Peter Kammeraad, city manager since 
1932, has resigned to become public service 
director of Grand Rapids, Michigan, effective 
June 1. According to Mayor Richard L. Cook 
an engineer with former manager experience is 
preferred. City owns both light and water 
plants. Starting salary in neighborhood of 
$2,500 depending somewhat on applicant. Ap- 
pointment to be made soon. 

OBERLIN, On10 (4,292). City Manager. L. A. 
Sears, city manager since 1928, has resigned 
effective June 15, to accept a position with the 
Federal Rural Electrification Administration. 
An out-of-town man with previous city manager 
and engineering training is desired. The council 
expects to make an appointment as soon as pos- 
sible. Probable salary, $3,600 to $3,800. The 
city owns the water works, light plant, and sew- 
age disposal plant. C. R. Comings is chairman 
of the council. 

San Dreco, CALIFORNIA (147,995) City Man- 
ager. Four new councilmen and a new mayor 
elected on April 23, pledged to support the 
council-manager charter, are seeking a compe- 
tent city manager. There are two hold-over 
councilmen. Charter requires a five to two vote 
to remove manager. Most pressing problem is 
“general management and law enforcement.” 
Range of starting salary, $7,500 to $15,000. The 
council desires to make appointment “as soon 
as possible.” Send applications to Mayor P. J. 


Benbough. 
FEDERAL RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Established by executive order on 


May 11, this agency will “initiate, formulate. 
administer, and supervise a program of ap- 
proved projects with respect to the generation, 
transmission, and distribution of electrical en- 
ergy in rural areas.” In so far as is practicable, 


persons employed are to be taken from relief 
rolls, but for administrative positions the ad- 
ministration will no doubt seek persons with 
public administrative experience. Morris L. 
Cooke is director. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 39; graduate, University of Michigan. 
Experience with leading governmental research 
bureau; assistant postmaster of a Michigan city 
for one year; nine years’ city manager experi- 
ence, in two different cities, the last city of 
16,000 population and salary $5,000. (P-1). 

Age 49; graduate in civil engineering, Ohio 
Northern University. Nine years’ experience in 
engineering, city of Portland, Oregon; and four- 
teen years’ city manager experience in four dif- 
ferent cities in three states averaging about 
10,000 in population. Salary has ranged from 
$3,000 to $6,000. (P-3). 

Age 29; graduate degree in political science, 
University of Iowa; one year’s experience as 
testing engineer for U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; one year civil engineering work with 
an Oklahoma city; and prepared city plan for 
an Iowa city. Will consider $1,500. (P-4). 

Age 26, girl, single; graduate, University of 
California; one year of graduate work at Uni- 
versity of Southern California; special course 
in business college. Experience as typist, sales 
analyst, file clerk, and secretary to superintend- 
ent of public schools. Would like secretarial 
position with public administrator. Will consider 
$1,320. (P-5). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Pat M. BurpeTTe, a newspaper publisher, 
recently succeeded George L. Hackney as city 
manager of Asheville, North Carolina. 

Paut Morton, city manager of Lexington, 
Kentucky, for four years has been appointed 
the first city manager of Trenton, New Jersey. 
Mr. Morton was city manager of Alexandria, 
Virginia from 1925 to 1929 and of Petersburg, 
Virginia, 1929 to 1931. 

Dow I. Sears, city manager of Ironwood, 
Michigan, since 1929, resigned recently to be- 
come the first city manager of Huron, South 
Dakota. Mr. Sears was assistant engineer and 
later superintendent of the water department at 
St. Paul, Minnesota from 1915 to 1922. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


EQUISITES for Business License. Newark, 

New Jersey, requires a showing that no 
back taxes on real or personal property are 
owed before applicant is granted a business 
license. 


Accident Reports. Salt Lake City, Utah, now 
enables the police to require any occupant of 
an automobile involved in an accident to file an 
accident report within twenty-four hours in 
case the driver is incapacitated or cannot be 
found. 


Restrictions on Coal Dealers Upheld and 
Rejected. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has been 
upheld by the courts in its attempt to collect a 
$75 annual license fee from each coal trucker 
in the city. But a Kansas City, Missouri, ordi- 
nance requiring yards of any coal company 
distributing its products in the city to be located 
within the city limits has been declared uncon- 
stitutional in the federal courts. 


Restrictions on Taxicabs. The right of Tampa, 
Florida, to limit the number of taxicabs on the 
streets and the number operated by any one 
company has been established by a circuit court 
decision. 


Increase in Pension Contributions. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, city employees over 30 years 
of age must now contribute from 3 to 8 per 
cent of their salaries to the pension fund within 
90 days or surrender their pension rights, ac- 
cording to a recent amendment to the state 
pension act. 


Success with Municipal Scrip. Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, has issued $5,465,024 worth of 
scrip since 1933, which originally held a market 
value of 75 cents but now is worth $1.07. City 
employees receive 50 per cent of their pay in 
scrip for the last two weeks of each month. 


Higher Standards for Police Recruits. Duluth, 
Minnesota, now limits entrance to its police 
department to applicants between the ages of 
21 and 30 years, at least 5 feet 10 inches in 





* American Municipal Association, American 
Public Welfare Association, American Society of 
Municipal Engineers, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, International Association of Public Works 
Officials, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 


height, and weighing at least 150 pounds. Pref- 
erence is to be given to high school graduates, 
and all candidates are required to pass an 
intelligence test. 


Cooperation in Police Radio. Newark, New 
Jersey, offers to make its police radio system 
available to other municipalities in Hudson and 
Essex County, as an alternative to a county- 
wide or regional system. 


Fire Radio. Columbus, Ohio, has extended 
its police radio system to cover its fire chief, 
its fire prevention staff, and the drill master 
and superintendent of fire alarms and telegraph, 
thus permitting fire officials to be called from 
the scene of one blaze and get back to another 
in their own territory. 


Municipal Utility Law Upheld. The lowa 
Supreme Court has confirmed the constitutional- 
ity of a law which permits the city to construct 
municipal utility plants and pay for them out 
of plant earnings. 


Reducing Water Leakage. El Paso, Texas, re- 
ports a cut in water leakage of 21 per cent to 
13 per cent through substitution of copper for 
old iron fittings and through prompt attention to 
leaks. 


Municipal Support of Symphony Orchestra. 
San Francisco, California, has voted to perpetu- 
ate its symphony orchestra by earmarking one- 
half cent per $100 valuation in the tax rate for 
the orchestra. 


Use of Prison Labor. Columbus, Ohio, plans 
to use the labor of city prisoners in its depart- 
ments of refuse collection and recreation and 
parks in an attempt to prevent additional sal- 
ary cuts and to avoid the curtailment of essen- 
tial services. 


Discount on Official Bonds. The Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association reports that where 
the term of the public official is two years or 
longer and the annual premium on his official 
bond is $5 per thousand or more, a discount of 
10 per cent may be allowed on the second and 
subsequent annual premiums if the premium ior 
the entire term is paid in advance. In event that 
this rate is questioned, the Association advises 
cities to refer to the Towner Rating Bureau and 
the Public Official Rate Manual. 
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